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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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EDWARD BURTON CARRIED INTO THE HOTEL. 


THE SOWER’S REWARD. 
CHAPTER III.—THE TABLE D’HOTE. 


MevrIcE gave a quick, bright look of pleasure, and 
instantly handed him the Testament. 

“May God bless it to you, sir!” said he. He did 
not make him an address, as he had done to Burton. 
Salt is good, but we are taught to use it as seasoning 
—with discretion, that is. By no one is tact more 
wanted than by the sower by the wayside. The next 
minute he had disappeared through the crowd 
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assembled at Eaux Bonnes to see the arrival of the: 
diligence before the Hotel de France. 

It was a lively scene that greeted our travellers in 
the public square of this little Pyrenean watering- 
place, where summer visitors from various countries 
had drawn together to take the baths, drink the 
waters, rest their tired minds, enjoy a wedding tour, 
or pursue a round of metropolitan amusements that 
it was no longer the fashion to:seek in the capital. 
Many of the company were dressed in the height of 
Parisian elegance. Others, in useful drab or tweed, 
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represented our more prosaic isle. Girls on horse- 
back, in white habits and scarlet hats, added liveli- 
ness to the scene, as did their cavaliers in buff and 
green, and the knots of muleteers or guides waiting 
to be hired in many picturesque varieties of costume ; 
while the ear was assailed by all the sounds of dis- 
cordant music, rattles, penny trumpets, and a con- 
fusion of voices that usually accompany a country 
fair. 

Edward Burton took in the scene at a glance, as 
he was carried into the hotel by a couple of athletic 
Basques, and muttered to himself, ‘‘ What a bit of 
colour !”’ 

He was, for the moment, an object of attention 
and commiseration to the bystanders, and learning 
the nature of the accident that had befallen him, and 
witnessing the hearty interest evinced by Mr. Hobson 
in having him carefully conveyed to a room and 
placed on a sofa, some of them made kind inquiries 
afterwards, when he and his daughter joined the 
table d’hote. 

Mr. Hobson was of an eminently social disposition, 
not at all of that class known abroad as the exclusive 
unaccommodating English. He did not expect every- 
body and everything to give way to him just because 
his purse was-full of money. He was not always on 
the look-out for cheating and extortion; he did not 
fancy that every foreigner must be inferior to him- 
self, nor sit two hours at table, giving the cold 
shoulder to his next neighbours, because ‘they had 
not been imtroduced.”” No, he had come abroad to 
enjoy himself; and this line of conduct would have 
been no enjoyment to him. He had no wish to 
curry favour with an English peer, or a French 
minister of State, and to speak of them ever after as 
personal acquaintances because they dined at the 
same public table. He looked on the table @héte as 
literally a tableland whereon all were on the same 
level for the time being; but for that time only. 
Hence, there was a manly plainness and genial sim- 
plicity in his bearing, as becoming in a landed pro- 
prietor as in a retired man of business. 

Mr. Hobson was emphatically “‘ a citizen of eredit 
and renown,” one of those men of whom aldermen, 
common councilmen, sheriffs, and lord mayors are 
made; whose forefathers originated our great com- 
panies—very different from the speculating ‘‘com- 
panies” that are now a byword; men that were early 
started in life by fathers that had been in business 
before them; steadily worked their way up to good 
partnerships and great concerns; kind, watchful, 
and thoughtful masters; pillars of the city in great 
emergencies. 


Mr. Hobson was not a millionaire, nor anything | 


like it. He had, as he truly told Meurice, realised a 


comfortable competence ; and was rationally enjoying | 


it, instead of continuing harnessed to the wheel till 
the power of enjoyment was gone. 

‘** Addy will marry, some of these days,” said he 
to himself; ‘“‘I may as well enjoy my girl’s society 
in the interval between schoolgirl and wife. I 
sheuld like her impressions of foreign parts to be 
received at the same time with my own. We shall 
doubly enjoy them in each other’s company, and 
have a continual source of pleasure in referring to 
them hereafter.” 

In this good spirit he and his daughter Adeliza 
had visited various parts of Brittany and Normandy, 
then Paris, and had now found their way to the 
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not a zest given to it by some kind, humane action—a 
very certain way indeed to make his future retrospec- 
tions pleasant! He did not merely put his hand into 
his pocket and fling a handful of small change among 
a host of beggars—he thought that there was too 
much indiscriminate almsgiving along the frequented 
routes, and that the national character was bein 
impaired by it. But when, for example, a friendless 
fellow-traveller was disabled and hurt by a dangerous 
accident, ‘‘ he brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him.” 

The hotel-keeper, seeing his interest in the young 
man, sedulously promoted his comfort, and sent for 
a surgeon to examine him. Happily it proved that 
though Burton was much contused and sprained, no 
bones were broken. The surgeon recommended quiet, 
rest, and simple diet, and pronounced that he would 
be well enough to travel in a few days. 

‘“‘Not on foot, though, I’m afraid,’”’ said Edward, 
ruefully. 

‘Well, no, not on foot just yet.” 

‘‘ What in the world am I to do meanwhile?” 
escaped him. 

‘Never mind that,” said Mr. Hobson, cheerfully; 
‘all will come right, I dare say—keep yourself 
quiet now; we are going to dinner—I will send 
you some soup, game, chicken, or whatever they give 
us that I think will suit you. Your portfolio? 
Oh, yes, certainly; I'll put it beside you. You like 
to keep your eye upon it, I dare say.” 

And with a cheerful smile, Mr. Hobson went to 
join his daughter. They took their places at table 
with about sixty other persons. The confusion of 
tongues and clatter of plates and dishes alternately 
drowned, or were drowned by, the performances of 
some very poor musicians. 

‘‘Ts he seriously hurt, papa?” said Adeliza, with 
concern, as her father placed her beside him. 

‘‘ Knocked about a good deal, poor fellow, but 
not seriously damaged. Will have to lay by a few 
da ” 


“But that may be serious damage to him,” said 
she, ‘‘if he lives on his profession and is debarred 
from exercising it—at the end, too, of his money.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I shall not leave him adrift, you 
may be sure—he seems a good sort of young fellow, 
and quite a gentleman. We seem among rather a 





curious set here, Addy. Those at the upper end are 
French noblesse, I suppose ; how their tongues run! 
One would like to speak French with such fluency 
as theirs. Some of them celebrities, no doubt. But 
see,”’ in an energetic under-tone, only audible to his 





Pyrenean baths. Scarcely a day passed that had | 


daughter, ‘‘see what a toilette our Spanish-French 
professor has made! one would hardly know him 
| again—handsome man, too.” 

“T hardly think him so, papa; his expression is 
disagreeable.” 

‘Well, I should have thought him what you 
girls call romantic.” 

“As a brigand, perhaps,”’ said Adeliza, smiling. 

She looked uncommonly pretty as she said this, 

and her whole appearance was feminine and lady- 
like. So evidently thought a little Spaniard opposite, 
Captain Manuel, whose dress was most exquisite, 
and who: was a well-known habitué at fashionable 
watering-places. This man was not rich, nor of the 


best character; but he indulged in every luxury 
and diversion that money could procure, was 4 
successful player at cards and billiards, fond of “le 
sport” and of betting (generally winning his bets) 
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above all, devoted to the ladies, especially to the 
pretty ones, and constantly on the look-out for one 
who should be rich as well as pretty. 

Directly he saw Adeliza opposite to him, looking 
so smiling, graceful, and charming, he thought 
within himself, ‘‘ An English girl, fresh as a rose— 
who is she, I wonder? and what has she?” 

Determined to lose nothing by the want of une 
entente cordiale, he took the first opportunity afforded 
by a pause in the general hubbub, to say across the 
table, with a smile showing his good white teeth, — 

“ Ce pauvre jeune homme. I was profoundly grieved 
tosee him. Quelle chose affreuse/ How is he?” 

Adeliza bowed, smiled a little, and by a look at 
her father, referred the inquiry to him. 

“He is doing as well as can be expected, sir, 
thank you,” said Mr. Hobson. ‘No fractures, 
compound or simple— ”’ 

“T am delighted, enchanted—your son ?” 

“Oh dear no; never saw the young man till 
to-day. Fellow-passengers.”’ 

“Ah!” and the captain’s face revealed that, since 
that was the case, he cared nothing whatever about 
him. Adeliza saw and read the look. 

A spoonful or two of soup—and then the captain 
remembered that the Englishman had shown the 
young stranger distinguished consideration. 

“What hearts you English have!” said he. ‘A 
stranger has but to meet with an accident by the 
wayside, and you show him a goodness quite 

aternal.”’ 

“Only doing as we would be done by, my good 
sir,” returned Mr. Hobson. ‘‘ There’s not much in 
that, I think.” 


“Ha, ha! you English are so ready to disclaim 
what others would be proud of! As one of your 
poets expresses it, you—, you—”’ 

“*Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame,’ 
— it? Ha, ha, ha!” laughed an English school- 
voy. 

“Just so! the very line!” returned Manuel, with 


one of his animated smiles. Then, across the table to 
Mr. Hobson, as if they were in the privacy of a 
honeysuckle arbour, though morally certain the boy’s 
mother would hear every word: ‘The British boy! 
quite an institution! Always ready. Up to every- 
thing.” 

_ “Up to snuff, sir, we say in England,” boldly put 
in the lad; ‘‘ common idiom.” 

“Up to snauf! ha, ha! I must book that. 
snauf !” 

This produced a general laugh at their end of the 
table, Manuel joining heartily at his own expense. 
Somehow, this joke brought them all more en 
rapport. They began to compare notes of where 
they had been, what they had seen, what they 
wanted to see, and where they meant to go; they 
told of this ascent and that, accomplished by them, 
exaggerated the difficulties, extolled the reward, 
pitted one waterfall against another, and if any 
unlucky wight had missed any special spectacle, he 
Was eagerly assured it was worth all the rest. 

‘And you?” said Captain Manuel. 

‘We have seen none of these lions as yet,” said 
Mr. Hobson, ‘but we hope to begin on Monday.” 

“Let me go with you, sir, and help to make them 
roar,”’ said the irrepressible schoolboy. 

‘With all my heart,” said Mr. Hobson good- 
umouredly. 


“And I, if I may be permitted,” said Captain 


Up to 
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Manuel; ‘‘the professor and I were planning an 
excursion already.” 

‘“‘Oh yes, there’s going to be a general exploration 
of the upper end of the valley, whence there is a 
magnificent view of the Pic de Ger,’ said Professor 
Villanos. 

“You are going, mamma, are not you?” said 
Charley Fairford, eagerly. 

‘“« That depends, Charley.” 

On the subject of this excursion, and of others that 
ought certainly to be taken, Captain Manuel talked 
himself quite into terms of familiarity with Mr. 
Hobson, who, however, did not much like him. 

The long dinner being over, people began to stray 
from the salon whichever way their fancy led them— 
some to the promenade, where there were seats on 
the only strip of levelled ground round the baths, 
others to buy trifles at the tempting little shops and 
stalls, now prettily lighted up. Charley Fairford’s 
mamma, the matronly, pleasant-looking wife of a 
clergyman, was attracted by Adeliza’s modest, intel- 
ligent face, and made room for her beside her, 
while Mr. Hobson drew a chair close to her for 
himself; and they continued chatting till nine o’clock, 
when the air grew chill. 

Charley found Captain Manuel trying to decipher 
the name on Mr. Hobson’s box. 

“Hobson ? Hobson?” repeated he, looking hard 
at the boy; ‘‘ do you know that name ?”’ 

“‘Oh yes,” said he; ‘‘‘ Hobson’s choice,’ you 
know.” 

So Captain Manuel made out to his own satisfac- 
tion that the Englishman was “Mr. Hobson, of 
Hobson’s Choice.” 


CHAPTER IV.—SUNDAY AT THE BATHS, 


“‘Ler’s take a quiet turn before breakfast, Addy,” 
said Mr. Hobson, on the following morning, which 
was Sunday. ‘‘ People don’t rise very early here on 
Sunday mornings, I fancy. Lying in bed is all the 
notion some people have of Sabbath stillness. Not 
that I would be hard on the poor, overworked servants, 
if they overslept themselves. And the young mostly- 
sleep soundly. But if Z had been a slug-abed from 
the time I left school—ay, and before that—I should 
not be in my present easy circumstances, my dear; 
you and I would not be taking this nice tour to- 
gether.” 

‘* Tt 7s a nice tour, papa,” said she, gladly. 

‘‘People never thought of coming: as far from 
home as this is, when I was a boy,” said Mr. Hob- 
son. ‘‘I myself little thought I should ever see 
the Pyrenees. Very glad I am to see them, too, 
but I don’t want to live among them. No, indeed! 
Grand as the works of the Almighty are here, 
his grandest work of all, man, whom he made in 
his own image, is here not seen to the best advan- 
tage. The birds of passage from many lands are all 
bent on enjoyment. There are a few black sheep 
among them; the innkeepers, waiters, shopkeepers, 
and peasants live on them and fleece them—stay, I’m 
talking rubbish ; birds can’t be fleeced.’’ 

‘But I know what you mean, papa. 
Burton ?” 

‘‘ So stiff, he can’t stir. Stiffer than ever. SolI’ve 
advised him to keep in bed, and he has consented. 
His precious portfolio lies on the counterpane, and 
the pocket Testament by it; so he’ll do very well. 
Ze has an excuse for lying in bed on Sunday. And 
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when I was a boy, I was as lazy as anybody. My 
father expected me to be up at six on week-days, but 
on Sundays I used to indulge. I'll tell you who broke 
me of it—your mother. Wewere getting very much 
attached to one another as young people, and I was 
invited sometimes to join the family dinner on 
Sundays. I used to like to go to church with them 
first, and that necessitated a long walk tothe church, 
and the long walk necessitated early breakfast and 
early rising. Having once broken the habit of 
sleeping late once a week, I found it easy not to 
relapse into it, and have reaped much good thereby. 
Those early Sunday morning walks! How delight- 
ful they were! Everything so bright, fresh, and 
still!” 

“‘T wonder how Sunday will be kept here,’ 
Adeliza. 

‘‘Not very seriously, most likely. Mr. Fairford, 
you know, will read prayers in the saloon after break- 
fast, then people will disperse and do as they like. 
My dear, I’m afraid that Professor—what’s his name ? 
Alphonse something—Alphonse Villanos—is a very 
indifferent person indeed—a good-for-nothing young 
man. I looked on at the card-table while you were 
talking to that merry boy’s mamma—Mrs. Fairford, 
I think you called her—and I saw more of his play 
and heard more of his talk than pleasedme. I’m 
sorry he’s to be of the party to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, papa, we need not say much to him.” 

‘‘ The less the better, I think, Addy.” 

The day was spent very much in the manner Mr. 
Hobson predicted. A motley, well-dressed company 
ranged themselves round the saloon in an orderly 
manner at eleven o’clock, but, being all Protestants, 
of course formed only a small portion of the 
visitors. A clergyman read the morning service 
reverently, the responses were made sotto voce, 
except by the schoolboy Charley Fairford, who 
repeated them in his clear treble with as much self- 
possession as he would have done in the family pew 
of his parish church at home. Led by the example 
of this mere child, a Rugbeian of thirteen, others 
took courage, and the psalms were concluded much 
more heartily than they were begun. 

A short sermon, read in a pleasant but rather lan- 
guid voice by Mr. Fairford, who was out of health, 
was listened to somewhat drowsily; and then, the 
benediction being given, people streamed away from 
the too hot room into the open air and refreshing 
shade, as with a sense of duty performed and 
done with. Then came the usual round of idling, 
flirting, chattering; and the time was whiled away. 

‘‘T say, this is rather slow, isn’t it?” said Charley 
Fairford, lying prone on the grass; ‘‘ Sundays like 
this come quite often enough once a week.” 

‘‘ What sort of Sundays do you like best?” said 
Adeliza, who had fraternised with him. 

‘* Qh, such as we have in England.” 

“ But there are many ways of spending Sunday in 
England.” 

“But I meant, the way we—we Fairfords—spend 
Sunday at our place.” 

‘¢ How do you spend it?” 

‘‘ Why, quite differently from other days. There’s 
a kind of—I’m sure I don’t know how to describe it, 
nor what it consists in—there must be a word for it 
—sanctifying ? no, that’s not it.” 

** Sanctity ?” 

‘“‘That’s the very word. Thank you! I heard a 
great painter say to papa, about our famous Sir 


? said 
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Joshua, that it looked painted with ‘a velvet pencil 
dipped in honey.’ Now that’s what our Sundays 
are—they seem painted with a velvet brush dipped 
in honey. Can | make you understand?” 

«Yes, quite.” 

‘*'You’re one of the right sort. You don’t catch a 
fellow up for saying a thing like that, nor ask, How 
can a Sunday be painted? It’s all over glossy, you 
know—has a shine upon it. Papa and mamma are 
always very kind, but on Sunday they seem kinder; 
we are all very happy, but on Sunday we are happier. 
That’s the kind of thing.” 

‘* But you have not told me what you do.” 

“Oh! We generally get a walk or run round the 
garden, to begin with—then prayers—then break- 
fast—then some of us go to our Sunday scholars, but 
mamma takes the younger ones and gives a lesson 
on Scripture geography, and makes it so interesting 
that we are often quite surprised when the church- 
bell begins to go. And all the rest of the day like 
that, sometimes one thing, sometimes another; but 
over all a gloss.” 

Captain Manuel here strolled towards them with a 
cigar, and threw himself on the grass, quite within 
hearing distance. 

“That man spoils all,” said Charley, in a low 
voice; ‘you and I were having such a nice talk 
together, and now there’ll be an end of it.” 

“Why should there be ?” 

‘‘Oh, because he’ll strike in. Because he can’t 
understand our style of talk; and if he could, he 
would not like it. Do you know’’—in a still lower 
voice—‘‘ what I saw him about, this afternoon? 
Passing his bedroom door, which was a little ajar, 
I looked in, quite thoughtlessly—not the least bit 
like a spy—and what do you think he and the pro- 
fessor were amusing themselves with? A dice-box!” 

‘Qh, but you should not have looked in!” 

‘* Wasn’t he worse than I?” 

‘‘ Yes, of course, but—” 

‘Mine was mere inadvertence, you know.” 

“‘T think we had better not talk of any one so 
near.” 

“For fear of his overhearing us? But perhaps 
it might do him good.” 

‘No, no,” said Adeliza, smiling, and shaking her 
head. ‘Let us change the subject.” 

Captain Manuel edged a little nearer. 

“‘ How delightfully shady a spot you have found,” 
said he. ' 

‘Just enough for two and not enough for three,” 
said Charley. 

‘‘ But there are three of you.” 

‘*Mr. Hobson ’s napping, and doesn’t count.” 

‘What, not when he takes his full share of the 
shade ?” 

“Enough for three and not enough for four, 
then.” 

‘“‘ Might you not have said, ‘Enough for us, and 
not enough for you?’ You British boy! ha, ha! 
Your mamma calls you.” 

‘“‘ Where ?” said Charley, starting up. 

‘‘ Just there—round the corner.” 

Charley ran off. Captain Manuel laughed, threw 
away his cigar, and took his place. ; 

‘‘Oh, that’s too bad of you,’’ said Adeliza, drawing 
back from him. 

‘* All stratagems are fair in war.” 

*‘ But we are not at war.” 

“Was not that young boy at war with me? He 
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was as jealous of me.as could be. Were he older, 
I should consider him a dangerous rival.” 

“JT know of no rivalry,” said Adeliza, coldly. 
‘You have not told him an untruth, I hope?” 

‘“* Un canard.” 

‘¢‘Oh, but I don’t like canards,”’ said Adeliza. 

“Did you speak, my dear?” said Mr. Hobson, 
rousing up. ‘‘ Let us be moving.” 

And offering his arm, he bowed to the captain, 
and walked off. The captain smiled, lighted a fresh 
cigar, and put up his feet on the seat. 

Presently Charley rushed up to Adeliza. ‘‘ Mamma 
never called me!” cried he. ‘Oh, wasn’t it a 
shame ?”’ 

“Indeed it was. I told him so.” 

“Did you? Oh, I’m so glad you found him out, 
then! Ill pay him out.” 

“No, no; that would be revengeful. That would 
never do on a Sunday.” 

“ Ah, I mean to, though; but perhaps I may put 
it off till to-morrow. Of course I’m used to these 
dodges at school, but I did think a grown man—a 
gentleman—would speak the truth; I mean I never 
suspected him of lying. I wish he were not going 
with us to-morrow, nor yet Professor Villainous.” 

‘Hush, you must not call him that. He is a pro- 
fessor of languages, and if he overhears you he will 
understand you, and be insulted.” 

“Let him challenge me, then.” 

“Challenge you—a boy ?” 

‘“‘T know there’s great odds between us, but yet 
I should like to pitch into him.” 

“It would be quite unfair, for he would have 
pity on your boyishness and slightness, and would 
not put out his strength.” 

“Oh, don’t believe it.” 

Here they heard a gentle, penetrating voice say, 
“Come unto me—”’ 

“Hark!” said Charley, instantly changing counten- 
ance, “‘some one is reading the Bible behind that 
tree. Let us approach it softly.” 

He did so himself, and then returned. ‘Two of 
the women who arrived with you in the diligence,” 
said he, ‘‘are reading together a little Testament, 
verse by verse.” 

“Ah, they bought it of the colporteur, Meurice!” 
said Adeliza, gladly. ‘‘ How soon they have begun 
to turn it to account!” 

They would not go near enough to the readers 
to disturb them, but strayed on to a quiet nook, 
carpeted with velvet grass, where a comfortable 
seat had been placed, commanding a waterfall, a 
rustic bridge over a rapid river, a pine forest in the 
oa and snow-capped mountains towering over 
all. 

“Oh! do let us sit here,” cried Charley. 

“Yes, I think it a very inviting resting-place,” 
said Mr. Hobson. 

‘ “And out of the bustle-of the Place,” said Adeliza, 
which is quite like a fair, all jingle and move- 
ment.” 

‘“When we are at home,” said Charley, after a 
pause, ‘we often sing hymns in the garden on 
Sunday evenings.” 

“Why should not you now ?” 

“T will, if you will join me.” 

‘Oh, yes, if you will set the tune.” 

“Very well, then. What shall it be ?” 

‘What you like, if I know it.” 

‘Do you know ‘Jerusalem, my happy home’ ?” 
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‘¢ Oh, yes.” 

‘¢Let’s have that, then.” 

And he lifted up his young chorister voice, and 
sang like a lark, and Adeliza joined him. Mr. Hobson 
presently added a bass; and thus harmoniously 
and happily employed, they took no note of time till 
the long shadows warned them to return. Then 
they ceased, and directly there was an odious clap- 
ping of hands behind them from Professor Villanos 
and Captain Manuel! 





THE STORY OF KISAGOTAMI. 
FROM THE BUDDHAGOSHA PARABLES. 


Tue parables of Buddhagosha, originally written in 
Pali, and now translated from Burmese by Captain E. 
Rogers, are believed to date from the third century 
before Christ. They are, says Professor Max Miiller, 
in his introduction to the work, full of interest, not only 
for a study of ‘‘ Buddhism, but likewise for the history 
of fables and apologues in their migrations from 
east to west, or from west to east, which important 
chapter in the literary history of the ancient world 
cannot be considered as finally closed without an 
exhaustive study of these Buddhist fables, many of 
which are identically the same as the fables of Adsop. 
Nay, I thought that if it were only to give to the 
world that one apologue of Kisigotami, the collection 
deserved to be published. These parables formed 
part of the Buddhagosha Commentary on the Dham- 
mapada, i.c., ‘Path of Virtue,’ which is part of the 
Buddhist canon.” We are indebted for the following 
metrical rendering of this apologue of Kisigotami to 
the wife of an Indian missionary :— 


I read in Buddhist legend, 
Of Kisigotami the Fair, 
The lady who on her bosom 
Her dead child wearily bare. 


And wandered, oh ! so piteously, 
With her burden through the land ; 
For the sudden mystery of Death 
She could not understand. 


*¢Oh, who will give me medicine ? 
Oh, who will heal my boy ? 

For the light of my life is gone, 
And broken the lamp of my joy.” 


An old man, pitying, said, 
**Go thou to Buddah the Wise, 
If there is healing for thy woe, 
Surely with him it lies.” 


She went with eager footsteps, 

And fell before the shrine— 

“*O Om, O Buddh, thou wise and good, 
O let thy mercy shine. 


‘*Oh, give me healing medicine, 
Restore to me my boy ; 

For the light of my life is dim, 
And broken the lamp of my joy.’’ 


Then Buddh the Compassionate pitied her need : 
‘Go thou, and bring me some mustard-seed 


‘From a house where the shadow of Death never fell, 
Where parent and son and slave are well.” 
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And Kiségotami joyfully 

In hope and gladness sped, 

And begged from house to house 
For the mustard-seed, and said— 


**Ts it well with all in your dwelling, 
With parent, and slave, and son ? 
Has never the shadow of Death 
Fallen on any one?” 


They gazed at her, and wondered : 
** Lady, what hast thou said ? 

For few, few are the living, 

But many are the dead.” 


The lady laid down her burden, 
Her weary burden of woe ; 

She buried her child in forest-glade 
The kindly sod below. 


And then with slower footsteps 

She sought the holy shrine : 

**O Om, 0 Buddh, thou wise and good, 
Long may thy wisdom shine ! 


‘* For I knew of naught but gladness, 
Nor wist my life must share 

In the gloom of Death and sadness 
Which is falling everywhere. 


‘* For everywhere and for ever, 
The people sorrowing said, 
*O lady, few are the living, 
But many are the dead!’” 

Then Buddh the Ancient gravely made reply, 

** It is appointed to all men to die ; 

‘* Nothing in life is ever new or strange, 
And yet the law of life is ever Death and change.” 


E. M. C. 
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In every war that arises, the great battles of a cam- 
paign, or ‘‘the grand tactics,” as they are termed, 
are those which principally strike the imagination, 
and justly so, as these mainly determine the fate 
of armies and kingdoms. But all the higher science 
of war, most of its important operations, and the 
antecedent events which mostly determine the issue 
of combats, belong to military strategy. In the 
largest view of the subject, the military aspect of war 
is subordinate to the political aspect. In war itself 
what Napoleon called the ‘‘moral agencies” surpass 
the physical, as he used to say, ‘‘in the ratio of three 
to one.” ‘The strongest of such agencies are the 
generalship or strategical power of a commander, and 
the confidence which his troops possess in his skill 
and resources, which makes up the morale of the 
army. It is not so much numbers as mental force 
and moral force, as exemplified in military strategy, 
that rule the greater combinations of war. 

Lord Macaulay’s brilliant picture of the battle of 
Landen is an illustration in point. King William 
was suddenly overtaken by the army of Louis the 
Fourteenth. ‘‘Ditches were dug, mounds thrown 
up, palisades fixed in the earth. In a few hours 
the ground wore a new aspect.” The mental power 
excelled the physical power. Macaulay’s memo- 


rable sentences are: ‘‘ At Landen, two poor sickly 
beings, who, in a rude state of society, would have 
been regarded as too puny to bear any part in 
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combat, were the souls of two great armies, In 
some heathen countries they would have been ex- 
posed while infants. In Christendom they would 
six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some 
quiet cloister. But their lot was fallen on a time 
when men had discovered that the strength of the 
muscles is inferior in value to the strength of the 
mind. It is probable that among the hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers who were marshalled round 
Neerwinden, under all the standards of Western 
Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onsets of 
France, and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the 
slow retreat of England.” 

The Prussian invasion of France has been pre- 
eminently a war of military strategy. From the early 
engagements of Worth and Forbach, down to the 
capitulation of Sedan, lamentable as was the awful 
carnage, it was by comprehensive generalship that 
victory was won. ‘The ruling spirit of the war has not 
been any royal prince, however able and intrepid, 
but the aged strategist Von Moltke, laying his con- 
summate plans in his miserable official house in 
Behrem Strasse, Berlin, or in active campaign trans- 
mitting orders to the different spheres of action 
through the telegraphic wires which connect his own 
quarters with each camp. 

It is in the power of strategical combination, the 
power of mastering thoroughly the proportionate 
difficulties of each part of a large theatre of war, that 
far-seeing military genius has been declared to exist. 
A writer in the ‘‘Edinburgh”’ complains that the fixst 
principles of strategy have to be forced upon the public 
at each separate occasion. Yet these principles are 
sufficiently obvious and elementary. Thus, a general’s 
duty has been defined as being to keep his forces 
united or ready to unite ; to leave as few points vulner- 
able as possible ; to maintain free lines of supply for 
his own army, and to harass or break those of the 
enemy; and especially to bring an overwhelming mass 
to the striking point; and always to achieve the most 
desirable objects with the least expenditure of blood. 
The whole art of military strategy lies in the appli- 
cation of these principles. No genius can dispense 
with those principles ; the genius, indeed, consists in 
skilful compliance with them. ‘‘ Military operations,” 
says Napier, ‘‘are so dependent on accidental cir 
cumstances, that, to justify censure, it should always 
be shown how an unsuccessful general has violated 
the received maxims and established principles of 
war.” In his final chapter, Sir William draws a 
parallel between Napoleon and Wellington, in which 
he says: ‘‘ Their systems of war were alike in principle, 
their operations being only modified by their different 
political positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing 
watchfulness, exact combinations to protect their 
flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces; these were common to both.” But Wel- 
lington ‘‘ modified and reconciled the great principles 
of art with the peculiar difficulties which attend 
generals controlled by politicians who prefer parlia- 
mentary intrigues to national interests.” Political 
considerations must have still more weight in these 
days of the telegraph, when the question of declining 
or offering battle may be settled by a non-military 
cabinet council sitting hundreds of miles away from 
the scene of conflict. The existence of the railway 
and the telegraph, the variety of resources In & 
thickly-peopled and highly-cultivated country, the 
perfection to which weapons of precision have been 
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brought, and their enormous and increasing powers 
of destruction, intensify the consequences of a 
plunder, or the want or the failure of a plan. Wars 
may be briefer, but they appear also to be bloodier ; 
and when we reflect on the course of civilisation, it 
is our greatest humiliation that, so far from checking 
the outbreaks of ambition, it does but bring the 
more murderous weapons and the more prodigal 
resources into the field of death. 

Military strategy, to quote the truism of military 
writers, has always existed. There was no one who 
studied his ground better than Xenophon, as Von 
Moltke himself has declared, and a recent English 
writer on Kurdistan, Captain Milligan, has demon- 
strated. There is no more common and fatal error 
than the way in which Darius failed to handle his 
troops at Issus; no tactics were ever more brilliant 
than Alexander’s diagonal movement at Arbela. 
Military students have carefully studied the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal or Caesar; but it is only within 
recent years that the construction of a science of war 
has been attempted. There is, of course, a large 
literature of a semi-scientific character relating to the 
artof war. The greatest writer on this subject is pro- 
bably the celebrated Jomini. We have all heard of 
his celebrated guess, based on his knowledge of the 
configuration of the country, that a battle would in 
the course of some weeks be fought at Jena. He 
complained that he only found systems more or less 
complete of the tactics of battles which could give 
only an imperfect idea of war, because they all con- 
tradicted each other ina deplorablemanner. ‘‘I fell 
back then upon works of military history, in order to 
seek, in the combinations of great captains, a solutien 
which those systems of the writer did not give us. 
Already had the narrative of Frederick the Great 
commenced to instruct me in the secret which caused 
him to gain the great victory of Lissa. I per- 
ceived that this secret consisted in the very simple 
manoouvre of carrying the bulk of his forces upon the 
single wing of the hostile army. I found again, 
afterwards, the same cause in the first successes of 
Napoleon in Italy, which gave me the idea that by 
applying, through strategy, to the whole chess-table of a 
war (a tout Véchiquier d’une guerre) this same 
principle which Frederick had applied to battles, 
we should have the key to all the science of war.” 
War has often been compared to a chess-board ; 
but what a game, where every move is tracked with 
blood, and all the worst passions of mankind are 
evoked in eager expectancy! There is something 
unspeakably sad in that worse than waste of great 
intellects when concentrated on that science of war so 
fraught, even at the best, with elements of misery 
and demoralisation. 

The writings of Jomini, and of most military 
authorities, are based upon the examination of the 
most memorable operations in warfare. They en- 
deavour to build up their theories by a large induction 
of facts. We will follow the precedent in examining 
some operations that may yield us some parallels to 
current events, or afford special points of general 
interest. The two generals, beyond their own 
country, who have most captivated the French mili- 
tary imagination are, in ancient times, Hannibal, 
and in modern times, Marlborough. It is probable, 
indeed, that Marlborough is better understood and 
appreciated by the French than by the English. 
The best books on Marlborough’s campaigns are in 
French. The Emperor Napoleon ordered a military 
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narrative of the Duke’s life to be drawn up in three 
volumes, and as he crossed the Niemen to commence 
the Russian campaign, he hummed the air “‘ Marlbrook 
s’en va-t-en guerre.” In the famous campaign of 1703, 
Louis the Fourteenth, who possessed great strategical 
ability, had devised almost precisely the same plan 
of operations as Napoleon afterwards carried out 
in 1806. It was frustrated by Marlborough’s famous 
cross march from the Meuse to the Danube. It is 
very remarkable that he had a skirmish with the 
French in front of Waterloo, and rode over the field 
where Wellington and Napoleon met a hundred and 
ten years later. By his operations at Waterloo, 
Marlborough turned the French, interposed between 
them and France. After the battle of Oudenarde, 
he proposed to the council of the Allies, with his 
characteristic boldness, that they should mask Lille 
and march straight upon Paris. But such a plan 
was too daring for the military temper of that age. 
Neither before nor after the siege of Lille would they 
accept his plans. 

Surely war in the eighteenth century was carried 
on in a very different spirit to that of the nine- 
teenth. We of course dismiss the Fontenoy story: 
‘‘Gentlemen of the Guards, fire first.” But when 
Lille was taken, Marshal Boufflers invited Marl- 
borough and Eugene to dinner. He gave them first 
the horseflesh he had been obliged to eat during the 
siege, and then every delicacy of the season. Prince 
Eugene overwhelmed him with compliments ; there 
had been greater glory in defending Lille than in 
taking it. Marlborough is entitled to the credit of 
being almost the originator of what has now grown 
into a system for the care of the wounded; he was 
certainly one of the first effectually to carry out 
humanity and tenderness in warfare. His first care 
was securely to place the wounded in hospitals, 
making no distinction between friend and foe. After 
Malplaquet he divided all the money he had in his 
pockets among the wounded officers of the enemy. 

It must be remembered of the campaigns of Marl- 
borough, that he was almost constantly inferior in 
numbers to the enemy. ‘This enhances the character 
of his astonishing success. He was a pupil of Turenne, 
the great master and originator of that modern 
scientific warfare which succeeded the medieval 
feudal system. No conquests have been more 
durable than Turenne’s. He it was who gained those 
provinces of Flanders, Franche-Comte, Alsace, and 
Lorraine, which, since his time, have formed part of 
French territory. Besangon, Strasburg, and Lille 
are fortresses which he won as part of the iron barrier. 
It is in the German provinces won by Turenne that 
there is a special interest at the present time. Marl- 
borough learned from France those lessons which he 
turned against her. Lord Bolingbroke said of him, 
that he was ‘the perfection of genius matured by 
experience.” In military science, combination was 
his great forte. He was fond of stratagem, but he 
was highest in strategy. ‘To deceive the enemy as 
to the real point of attack—to perplex him by marches 
and counter-marches—to assume and constantly main- 
tain the initiative—to win by skill what could not be 
achieved by force, was his great delight; and in that, 
the highest branch of the military art, he was un- 
rivalled in modern times.” No general was ever 
more careful of details. His caution was as remark- 
able as his skill, both in tactics and strategy. Dur- 
ing nine campaigns he showed no carelessness in the 
slightest manoeuvre. He fought no battle that he 
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did not gain, and laid siege to no town that he did 
not take. 

Marlborough seems to have had his troops under 
better control than most generals, even than the 
Duke of Wellington. We are told by a contempo- 
rary that ‘‘ his camp resembled a quiet, well-governed 
-city.”” Alison says: ‘ Divine service was regularly 
performed in all his camps both morning and evening; 
previous to a battle prayers were read at the head of 
every regiment, and the first act, after a victory, was 
a solemn thanksgiving.” The moral management of 
an army opens up a series of important considerations. 
Our Peninsular War, though so successful, was hope- 
lessly tarnished by such scenes as those of Rodrigo, 
Badajos, and San Sebastian. The “Duke” declared of 
his own soldiers that they ‘‘ were detestable for every- 
thing but fighting, and the officers as culpable as the 
.men.” He declares that after a victory ‘‘ he had more 
stragglers than the beaten enemy. Eighteen days 
after the victory twelve thousand five hundred men, 
chiefly British, were absent, most of them marauding 
‘in the mountains.” The possibility of such un- 
guarded proceedings shows strategical error. An 
alert opponent who knew and commanded the moun- 
tains might have cut off half these men. There has 
been no better feature about the present war than 
the morality of the invading force, none more help- 
ful to the Germans than the intelligence of their 
soldiery. A soldier who fights intelligently excels a 
brainless soldier, as skilled labour, with a knowledge 
of art, excels mere manual labour destitute of design. 
No campaigns have been more keenly criticised than 
the Duke’s, especially Waterloo, on which there is a 
large and increasing literature. We believe there 
were some demonstrable errors at Waterloo; but in 
war he is the greatest commander who makes the 
fewest blunders. As Turenne said: ‘‘He who has 
not made blunders has not made much war.” 

There is no historical event which has been more 
frequently commented on of late as an ominous 
-parallel than the capitulation of Ulm by General 
‘Mack. The French campaign of 1806 furnishes the 
-sirongest contrast and the strongest likeness to that 
of 1870. There has been, apparently, an entire 
revolution in German and French tactics. Mack’s 
lamentable failure in strategy was the first act that 
virtually determined the character of the campaign 
of <Austerlitz. Ulm was to the Germans what 
Worth has been to the French. Even when the 
French army was massed on the heights of Boulogne, 
.and Englishmen inquired morning after morning 
whether the hostile invasion had really come to 
-pass, Napoleon was perfecting his plans against 
-Austria. The English Cabinet sent messages to 
Vienna to inquire whether the French army was 
really intended to act against Austria or England. 
The German statesmen were convinced that it was 
England azd not Germany that was menaced. 
Napoleon ccnducted all his operations with the 
utmost secrecy and rapidity. Suddenly the troops 
marched from the shores of the Channel to the 
banks of the Rhine. That celebrated march was 
a perfect model of strategic combinations and of 
accuracy and perfection in detail: as such it has 
been especially pointed out for study by military 
writers. ‘‘The stages, the places of rest, the daily 
marches of every regiment, were pointed out with 
undeviating accuracy over the immense circumference 
from Cherbourg to Hamburg; relays of horses 
were provided to convey by post those who were 
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more remote, twenty thousand carriages collected 
for their rapid conveyance, and the immense host 
caused to converge by different routes, through 
France, Flanders, and the north of Germany, to Ulm, 
the centre where it was anticipated the decisive 
blows against the Austrian monarchy were to be 
struck.” ‘'Tothis army, which consisted of more than 
200,000 men, Napoleon gave the name of the Grand 
Army. While Napoleon marched against the front 
of the enemy, he despatched Bernadotte through 
neutral territory to get into the rear of Ulm, and 
intercept communication with Vienna. This daring 
invasion of the rights of neutrality excited the 
deepest indignation among the Prussians, and could 
not have been hazarded at the present day. The 
French professed, protested, and apologised, but 
none the less pressed forwards. The Emperor acted 
with the profoundest secrecy and celerity. There 
was an embargo on every point, the post was 
stopped, the soldiers were kept ignorant of their 
destination. Marshal Mack commanded the Austrian 
army at Ulm, a clever man, not equal, however, to 
any terrible emergency, at quiet times taking things 
rather slothfully, and at a great emergency losing 
his head. He quietly waited the attack on his front 
at Ulm, when he suddenly heard that not only was Na- 
poleon on his march against him, but that Bernadotte, 
with Marmont, Davoust, Soult, and a hundred thou- 
sand men, were on his rear between Ulm and Vienna. 
It was yet possible for him to make a retreat through 
the passes of the Tyrol, but he acted irresolutely, 
and was perhaps fettered by the nature of his orders. 
He grouped his forces around the ramparts of Ulm, 
very much as we have seen the French concentrated 
around Metz. Like the French, too, he directed his 
forces north-east, with the hope of preserving his 
communications, but was driven back upon Ulm. 
And now the French gradually enveloped him in 
ever-narrowing circles. The sharp encounters that 
ensued proved French successes. Ulm lies in a 
valley, surrounded by a wall flanked with bastions 
and a deep ditch. The French gained the heights 
behind, and soon their bombs were falling into 
the helpless city, at only half cannon shot from 
them. Mack refused, however, to capitulate. He 
fully thought he should be relieved by a large 
Russian army before many hours. He agreed to 
capitulate if not relieved within eight days. Napo- 
leon reduced the eight days to six. But time was 
precious to Napoleon, and he sent the next day for 
Mack, and put such pressure upon him that the 
unhappy man, who seems to have lost his wits, 
agreed to capitulate the following morning. ‘Thirty 
thousand soldiers, in the utmost dejection, then defiled 
before him as prisoners. By a remarkable Nemesis, 
however, on the very next day the French lost the 
battle of Trafalgar. General Mack was tried by an 
Austrian court of inquiry, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for twenty years. After the war, Napo- 
leon in vain interceded on his behalf. 

Austerlitz, Napoleon’s greatest battle, was won by 
the superiority of his strategy. The latest com- 
mentator, Baron Ambert, says, ‘‘ the tactics were 
perfect.”” When ‘the sun of Austerlitz” arose through 
the breaking mists, it revealed to Napoleon the fact 
that some heights, which were in fact the key of the 
enemy’s position, and the right before had been 
occupied by men and artillery, had been “fatuously 
abandoned. The eagle eye of Napoleon at once 
detected this capital blunder. He asked Soult: 
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«flow long would it take you from hence to reach 
the heights of Pratzen?” ‘Less than twenty 
minutes,” said the Marshal; ‘for my troops are in 
the bottom of the valley, covered with mist and the 
snoke of their bivouacs; the enemy cannot see them.” 
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concentrated squadron upon squadron in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, until it was swept out of existence.” 
As an example: ‘Sire, General Clarke cannot com- 
bine with General Junot, for the dreadful fire of the 
Austrian battery.” ‘‘Let him carry the battery,” 
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“Tn that case,” said Napoleon, “let us wait twenty 
minutes; when the enemy is making a false move- 
ment, we must take good care not to interrupt him.” 
Presently, when cannonading announced that the 
battle was begun, he rode to the front and said: 
“Soldiers, the enemy has imprudently exposed 
himself to your blows; we shall finish the war 
with a clap of thunder.” After the battle his re- 


morseless tactics showed him without pity and with-- 


out conscience. A body of Russians, in their flight, 
came to a frozen lake. The Emperor rode at 
full speed, and shouted: to the artillery, ‘‘ You are 
losing time ; fire upon those masses; they must be 
engulfed ; fire upon the ice!” The ice was fired 
upon; a frightful yell arose, and two thousand men 
were buried in the waters of the lake. War was 
Napoleon’s business, and he thoroughly understood 
it. He would carry a strategical object at any ex- 
pense of bloodshed. ‘‘ On any point of resistance he 


| 





said the chief. ‘Sire, every regiment that ap- 
proaches the heavy artillery is sacrificed ; sire, what 
orders?” ‘Forward, forward,” was the reply. It 
is generally said that Napoleon’s success in battle 
was owing to his constantly acting on the leading 
principles of the ‘use of artillery in masses,” and the 
‘increased employment of reserves.”’ In addition to 
this should be mentioned the special tactical instruc- 
tion which he gave to all his immediate subordinates, 
and then to those below them. Napoleon, however, 
is said never to have improved upon his first battles. 
His brilliant engagements in defence of France were 
practically nugatory. Sir G. Cathcart, in his Com- 
mentary on them, says: ‘‘These battles could not be of 
any advantage, for either the enemy was already 
concentrated, or the direction of the attack was 
wrong.” 

Confessedly, the greatest living strategist of the 
present age is Von Moltke. There are generals who 
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have given considerable promise of strategical ability, 
none more so than Lord Napier of Magdala, but in the 
brilliant sunset of an advanced life Moltke has set his 
mark upon the present age, and has shown himself 
the governing spirit in the war. Napoleon’s earliest 
campaigns in Italy, in the judgment of the best 
military critics, were his very best, and yet not much 
superior to those of the Archduke Charles. There 
are some men, on the contrary, who ‘“ flower late,” 
and their greatest achievements are their last. When 
the ‘one man’s war,” Bismarck’s against Austria, 
broke out in 1866, the King gave the whole strate- 
gical scheme of the campaign to Von Moltke. People 
in general had hardly ever heard of Von Moltke. 
It was known, indeed, that he had projected the 
celebrated passage over the Alsen in the war with 
Denmark, and after the Duppel triumph Count 
Wrangel made him the chief of the military staff. Yet 
for many years he had possessed the peculiar con- 
fidence of the Berlin Court, and his reputation stood 
highest among those who were best qualified to judge 
of it. Personally, he has been intimately attached 
to the royal family. In 1859 he accompanied the 
Crown Prince of Prussia to Balmoral. He has since 
more officially visited England, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Crown Prince, and the funeral of the 
Prince Consort. He isa man who has fought his way 
up, very gradually and very arduously, to distinction. 
It has often been said that he was born in Holstein. 
This is a mistake. He came of a Mecklenburg 
family, which went to Holstein soon after his birth. 
When only twelve years old he went to a military 
school at Copenhagen. At twenty-two he entered 
the Prussian service. He has himself said that he 
had to practice the strictest economy in order to learn 
modern languages, for his parents could give him no 
addition to his pay. He was attached to a commis- 
sion for topographical surveys in Silesia and the 
Grand Duchy of Posen. While a captain in the 
Prussian service he resided four years in Turkey, 
with the futile object of organising the Turkish army 
on the Prussian model. He travelled much in Asia 


Minor, and especially in Kurdistan, and called himself | 


the latest observer there since Xenophon. He made 
valuable drawings of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
and Constantinople, and he published anonymously 
a work on the Russian-Turkish expedition, 1828-9, 
characterised by Colonel Chesney as ‘‘a thoughtful 
and scientific history.” He is also understood to 
have had some share with Prince Frederick Charles 
in the ‘‘ Royal Ordinances for Exercises of Troops on 
a Large Scale.” The remarkable pamphlet which 
appeared some years ago, entitled, ‘‘ How to make 
war on the French,” is now acknowledged to be the 
production of Prince Frederick Charles. 

Tis great opportunity came in 1866. When the 
whole of the regular troops were put on the Prussian 
frontier, this gave him his great opportunity. He 
aimed atthe distribution of his forces over the different 
theatres of war and their wnion on the battle-field. 
The basis of his scheme was the crossing of the 
frontier. He had also carefully studied all the 
changes and improvements in military arts as exem- 
plified in the Crimea, in the campaign of Solferino, 
and the long American civil war. When the present 
war broke out, the same plan of campaign existed, 
with an important difference. It was not thought 
possible that the Germans, not having a belt of 
fortresses like the French, could withstand the im- 
petuosity of the first French onset. They would 
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have to fall back towards the Rhine for a base of 
operations. The French unaccountably delayed, 
Von Moltke said he only wanted a fortnight, and he 
would be ready. The fortnight was granted, 
Half a million of men were then massed on the 
frontiers. The plan of defence was then exchanged 
for a plan of acting on the offence. When, at an 
awful cost, the plan of assault was successful, then 
commenced the plan of invasion. No doubt every 
possible contingency of the war had been studied 
and prepared for months and years before. There 
was the utmost simplicity of design, and at the same 
time the utmost caution and attention to details, 
Without entrenching on the neutrality of our pages, 
we may say the German army has exhibited a mar- 
vellous spectacle—the spectacle of countless intellj- 
gent volitions moving with the unerring precision 
of a machine in obedience to the profound combina- 
tions of the aged strategist, who appears to have 
carried pure military scieuce to its highest attained 
point. 

But, at the same time, the spectacle of war is the 
most awful and degrading in the world. It was the 
prayer of David, himself a great warrior, “Scatter 
Thou the people that delight in war.” The crimes 
that lead to war, the passions that are kindled by 
war, are alike hateful before God, alike opposed to 
the religion of the Prince of Peace. As one of our 
own kings said, when Christ came into the world 
peace was sung, and when Christ left the world peace 
was bequeathed. There is, in fact, no greater satire 
on the boasted civilisation of the age than that its 
most cultivated nations should thus contend as wild 
beasts, and their highest constructive genius be 
shown in instruments of destruction. 


«* Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s aim, and universal peace 
Lie, like a line of light, across the sea, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the lands, 
Through all the compass of the golden year ?” 


THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Ill. 


‘‘Some may say that this question of the dwellings 
of the poor in agricultural districts is a passing ques- 
tion of the hour, and that it is not really so great an 
evil as is represented. I would answer, Go into 
the country and see for yourself.” This is the lan- 
euage of the Hon.’E. B. Portman, one of the assis- 
tant commissioners, and he speaks with authority, for 
this is just what he and his fellow-commissioners have 
been doing themselves. Directed to inquire into the 
conditions under which women and children labour, 
they have traversed the country in all directions dur- 
ing the last two or three years, calling meetings of 
the landowners and farmers, receiving hundreds of 
letters from clergymen and other parish authorities, 
examining persons of all classes and every condition. 
Upon the labour question, upon the education ques- 
tion, opinions are so varied that the two chief com- 
missioners themselves end by taking different views, 
and present separate and independent reports to her 
Majesty; but with reference to the cottage question, 
there is a striking unanimity, and from almost every 
quarter a stream of testimony pours im, denouncing 


the present condition of things as a terrible evil and: 


a national disgrace. 
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Indeed, we may sum up not only the opinion of 
the clergy, but also of farmers and landowners, in 
the words of the Rev. H. J. Hare, of Docking. 
«Here lies the root of all the immorality and much 
of the ill-health in this parish, that our general 
cottage accommodation is most insufficient and com- 
fortless in every way. The housing of the labouring 
dass wants more attention than the conditions of 
their employment.’’ And this, be it remembered, 
comes from a county which has been notorious for 
the prevalence of the gang system. 

In the present article we propose to run rapidly 
over the midland counties, and see what light these 
reports throw on the condition of our cottage homes 
in the heart of England. 

It is a well-known fact, that the farther you travel 
north, the better the condition of the labourer. It 
js so in the midland counties, the more they lie north 
the less the report has to say against their cottage 
accommodation. 

In Notts, the condition of things which prevails 
is similar to that found in Lincolnshire, but in a 
nodified sense. 

Derbyshire is a happily placed county. Its manu- 
factures and mines have raised the value of the agri- 
cultural labourer in the market, and he is accord- 
ingly better off there than in any other midland 
county. 

The same causes help to maintain his position in 
Cheshire, where it would otherwise be seriously 
afiected by the competition of Irish immigrants, who 
flock into this county at particular seasons of the year. 
The old cottages in Cheshire are built of black and 
white materials, and are very picturesque, but gene- 
rally in bad repair. A more serious evil is their 
scarcity. This works in a way quite destructive of 
the labourer’s home. In order to ensure regular 


assistance, the farmer only cares to employ men who | 
Married men | 


will lodge and board in the house. 
are therefore obliged to put their wives and children 
where they can, and eating a good portion of their 
wages at their master’s table, they have only about 
five or six shillings left to give their wives to keep 
house with. Physically, the family must be terribly 
pinched on such an allowance ; morally, they lose the 
benetit of the presence and control of the father. 
The house-band being wanting, the home soon 
breaks up. 

In the south-west of Shropshire there is a district, 
shut in among the hills, and cut off from the outer 
world by the Severn and the Thame, in a very back- 
ward condition. The state of the peasantry is de- 
scribed as deplorably bad. A system of low wages, 
eked out with certain privileges, and part payment 
in beer and cyder, prevails here. To this is added 
the disadvantage of no strict understanding about the 
number of hours of labour or the times of payment. 
But the commissioner says—‘‘ The point especially 
deserving of attention in this county is the infamous 
nature of the cottages. In the majority of parishes 
that I visited, they may be described as tumble- 
down and ruinous, not water-tight, very deficient in 
bedroom accommodation and in decent sanitary 
arangements. On many estates cottages are to be 
found belonging to the owners of the soil, which are 
a disgrace to any civilised community.” At Bishop’s 
Castle, the commissioner had a conversation with the 
vicar, Mr. Griffiths, and Dr. Lemon. It was stated 
that “it was not at all an uncommon thing for a 
bolster to be placed at each end of the bed, so that 
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all the family sleep in it with their feet towards the 
middle. On a recent occasion, the vicar going to 
baptize a child, found five or six children in bed 
with the mother.’”’ In the vicar’s opinion, this state 
of the cottages is an insuperable bar to education. 
‘There is no independence‘amongst the labouring class. 
A week’s illness always sends a labourer to the 
parish. 

Here is a glimpse of how these poor people live— 
a waggoner’s wife is giving evidence. ‘‘ They 
hardly ever taste butcher’s meat. They killed a pig 
the other day. They try to make it last a year, as 
they sell some of it. Last year they were four months 
without meat or bacon, because the pig had been a 
little one. They had nothing but potatoes and salt, 
bread and water, to eat. Husband drinks water 
with his dinner; in very hot weather a little tea. At 
harvest he has some beer given him.” 

teadiness to come on the rates, indifference to the 
children’s education, drunkenness and debauchery— 
these are the results of their miserable homes, and 
the semi-slavery of their labour arrangements. 

We could scarcely have a more striking proof of 
Salopian darkness than the evidence of the vicar of 
Loppington affords. He admits that by agreement 
between himself and the landowners, the plan is to 
encourage boys to take to agricultural labour as young 
as possible, and frankly states that, ‘‘ by this means 
it is hoped that the children of the smaller farmers 
will keep ahead of their labourers in respect of 
education !” 

In some parts of Herefordshire, owing to a failing 
population and former poverty, many of the small 
homesteads have become labourers’ cottages. 
Although these places are always old and generally 
dilapidated, they are large and airy. Surrounded 
by gardens and outhouses, they have room to breed 
pigs and chickens and ducks, making all the differ- 
ence to the inmates between independence and 
penury. 

The great bulk of the cots, however, in this county 
have been built by the labourers themselves on pieces 
of ground cribbed from the waste. ‘They are gene- 
rally constructed of wattle and dab, and thatched, and 
contain only one bedroom and one sitting-room.” At 
Bromyard, the commissioner reports that ‘‘many of 
the cottages are in the last stage of decay. The 
windows are broken; the doors are far from wind- 
tight, or the roofs from water-tight, and the bed- 
rooms are unceiled.”” At Treville, he went into one, 
‘‘ which consisted of a small sitting-room in which he 
could not stand upright; a bedroom opening out of 
this without any flooring, and a small second bed- 
room on the roof over the sitting-room, without a ceil- 
ing, and with two beds in it.” 

/'rom Upton-on-Severn, in Worcestershire, comes 
the statement, ‘‘ nine-tenths of the cottages are 
abominable ; they are overcrowded, damp, and not air- 
tight.” At Alvechurch it is said “the cottages are 
decidedly bad. They are overcrowded.” Women 
here work in the fields, but opinions differ as to the 
effects on their homes. Archdeacon Sandford says: 
‘The house-work often remains undone till even- 
ing, and the infants and babies are consigned to 
some busy neighbour or small child, unfit for the 
care of other children, and who ought herself to be 
at school.” 

The same practice prevails in Warwickshire, and 
there, strange to say, it would appear that field-work- 
i] It is said that the 
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men expect the wife to help in this way to the support 
of the family. Whatever its effect on the tidiness of 
the home, it is certain the children must suffer from 
the want of the mother’s care. A medical officer of 
' the Warwick Union says: ‘“‘I have known at least 
eight cases in which children left at home have been 
burnt or scalded; three or four of these have resulted 
in death. I have occasionally known an opiate, in 
the shape of Godfrey’s cordial or Daffy’s elixir, 
given by the mother to the children to keep them 
quiet.”” However, it is significant that while some of 
the ablest authorities on the question deny that out- 
door female work is objectionable, and the Commis- 
sion refuse to recommend parliamentary interference, 
all parties, as we have said, unite with one consent to 
denounce the cottages as the root of all evil, and to 
pray for the action of government in the matter. 
Another surgeon, who has practised at Knowle for 
twenty-seven years, and has been parish officer twenty 
years, thinks that the root of all the evil is in the 
cottages. He says: ‘‘ Almost all the illegitimacy is 
due to crowded cottages. The drainage, etc., is 
abominable. We have outbreaks of fever which we 
can trace entirely to nuisances.” 

Leicestershire is a county suffering from the two 
opposite evils of congestion and depletion. The 
stocking villages are overcrowded, while, in the Vale 
of Belvoir, the population is near extinction. The 
cottages have no gardens, and are built up close 
against the side of the road. ‘‘ Mushroom halls” and 
‘** charity houses ” exist to a very large extent in this 
county, and this is, perhaps, the chief reason why its 
cottage accommodation is so peculiarly bad. Igno- 
rance, especially amongst the girls, is said to be far 
worse than even in the ganging villages. An instance 
is given of a girl who was examined in the presence 
of the Commissioner, and who stated that she had 
regularly attended avillage Sunday-school for thirteen 
years. ‘‘She did not know who Abraham, Moses, 
Samuel, or even Jesus Christ were; she did not 
know if Abraham lived 50 or 500,000 years ago; she 
had not heard of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and did not 
know if it contained an account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, the Emperor of the French, or not.” 

In the close parishes of Northampton, the cottage 
supply is insufficient for the amount of labour; in the 
open ones the accommodation is rarely, if ever, ade- 
quate to provide for the health, comfort, and morals 
of the inhabitants. As an instance of the sort of 
building supposed to be good enough for a labouring 
family, ‘‘ four cottages stood together in a village near 
amalt kiln. They had gardens; a speculator bought 
them. He turned the kiln into six cottages, and 
built five others on the ground which had been used 
for gardens.” In almost all the villages instances are 
to be met with of overcrowding. ‘‘ A cot, measuring 
16ft. by 18ft.,” the report states, ‘‘was inhabited by 
a grandfather, aged 84, father, mother, and 11 
children, 14 in all; and at the time the place was 
visited, the mother of the family was engaged in 
washing clothes in the only living room.” ‘This is 
spoken of as the worst case, but others very bad are 
mentioned. 

Education is defective in Northamptonshire, not 
for want of schools, but owing to the indifference and 
want of affection on the part of the parents. This is 
attributed to the demoralisation resulting from bad 
cottages, and to their poverty and want of hope. 
‘‘As a rule, the worst people live in the worst 
cottages.” 





‘‘ Bedfordshire is very inadequately supplied with 
cots. They are few and small, and their condition jg 
often a mere precarious holding together of rotten 
materials; the stitch in time has not been applied, and 
there are hundreds on which no repairs can now be 
bestowed with advantage.” This was the state of 
things in 1864. In 1867, Mr. Culley reports that in 
about half of fifty-five parishes of which he received 
descriptions, the cottage accommodation was either 
mixed, bad and good, or generally bad—so that we 
may take the above as describing such parishes. One 
gentleman, describing the state of his district, says: 
‘Most of the men are intemperate. The causes are 
the aggregation of cottages in the villages, the 
wretched condition of the cottages, the entire 
absence of a proprietary considering themselves in 
any way responsible for the moral and physical well. 
being of their tenants, and lastly, the very defective 
legislation about public-houses.” 

The English labourer’s home is no better in 
Buckinghamshire than elsewhere. Here is a picture 
of a cottage interior near Aylesbury, drawn by the 
good wife: ‘‘I have seven children here and my 
husband. My eldest boy is sixteen, my eldest girl 
thirteen. I have only one room: we get up by a 
ladder—it’s miserable in summer. We have three 
beds; there isn’t any room to move about; rent, one 
shilling. My husband rents half an acre at 45s. for 
the half-acre: he has 11s. per week, and more by 
piecework.” The family earn together sixteen 
shillings and ninepence a week: deduct eleven shil- 
lings and ninepence for bread for nine persons, one 
shilling for rent, and another shilling for firing, and 
it leaves just three shillings a week for every other 
necessity. No wonder the woman went on to say: 
‘‘ We have no potatoes just now, and I don’t know 
when I did have any butter or meat; it has been 
awful bad with us lately.” 

Here is an interior drawn from another point of 
view by a landowner at Coleshill: ‘‘ Look into a 
cottage in Bucks. You see a want of furniture, 
scanty bedding, perhaps the remains of a quartern 
loaf, and a mug smelling of beer. The family, not 
having a good meal of victuals once in twelve months, 
do their work (except piecework) accordingly without 
a will. Asarule, they are honest and well-conducted, 
but their enemies are want of economy, ignorance, 
and the beershop.” Depend upon it, these three foes 
would never have the influence they have, if it were 
not for the wretched homes in which these poor people 
have lived for generations. 

In the autumn of 1863, the ‘Morning Star” 
published a series of papers, entitled ‘‘ Rural Life in 
Buckinghamshire.” Myr. Culley mentions that in 
seven of the worst parishes exposed in those articles, 
there has only been improvementin two. Of cottages 
in other parts he speaks in such language as “ very 
wretched dens,” ‘wretched hovels,” ‘very bad 
cottages, quite unfit for human beings to live in.” 

In the ‘‘ Burnham Magazine,” of May, 1868, were 
some strong remarks about the cottages in that town, 
ending thus: ‘Human nature caged up in them 
must become degraded, and when these ‘ homes’ are 
emptied, from the sheer impossibility of living ™ 
them, the beershops of course are filled.” 

Oxfordshire is a thoroughly agricultural county, 
and in its farming arrangements still maintains some 
old-fashioned ideas and practices. Boys are still 
lodged at the farmers’ house, and instead of looking 
to factories and mines for an improvement in theit 
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osition, they aspire to be grooms, and the girls to go 

out to service. ‘The boys are employed on the land, 
as they are in most other parts of the country, too 
early, and trudging about in their heavy boots on the 
sticky soil, contract a weakness in the legs which 
leaves its indelible mark in an awkward gait. 

Oxfordshire cottages are not so bad as those of 
Bedford and Bucks; but in treating of Oxon and 
Berks, Mr. Culley attributes the loose morals of the 
female labouring population to the overcrowding of 
cottages. 

Mr. C. S. Read, s.p., in his report on farming in 
Qxfordshire, says: ‘‘ Perhaps in no county in Eng- 
land is the love of beer so general or so extravagant 
as in Oxfordshire.” Unfortunately, this love of 
strong drink is too common a failing to be attributed 
entirely to the state of the cottages, but there cannot 
be a doubt that nothing so conduces to that state of 
body and mind, which finds in deep drinking its only 
relief, as a miserable home. 

From Berkshire come a series of denunciations. 
The Rev. W. J. Butler, Wantage, says: ‘‘ Wretched 
pigsties of hovels destroy decency, self-respect, and 
the love of home. I could mention frightful results 
of the present system of dwelling-houses.” 

Speaking of the Union of Newent, in Gloucester- 
shire, 2 union comprising eighteen parishes, with a 
population of 12,500, the assistant commissioner, the 
present Bishop of Manchester, says: ‘‘The physical, 
social, and educational condition of the labouring 
class appeared to me tobe low. Many cottages which 
I saw in the parishes of Newent, Linton, and Tayn- 
ton, are simply unfit for human habitation.” Ina 
note he says: ‘‘ In Linton, I was informed, very few 
of the cottages have a staircase; the bedrooms are 
reached by a ladder or steps. The cases in which 
the roof—particularly when it is old thatch—is so 
utterly unsound as to be unable to resist anything 
like a downpour, and where the people’s bedding, 
in consequence, constantly gets deluged, are too 
numerous to mention.” 

Mr. Cattle, a surgeon, practising at Newent, took 
Dr. Fraser a drive one afternoon through his dis- 
trict, and showed him some of the worst of these 
dens; and he says that, ‘‘ speaking generally, any- 
thing more deplorable than the way in which large 
masses of the population in the neighbourhood of 
Newent, in Kilcote, Gorsley, Linton, and on Glass 
House Hill, are housed, cannot be conceived. The 
state of their homes tells upon the physical condition 
of the people. Many of them never wash; the flannel 
under-vest is perhaps only taken off when it is worn 
out. The dietary is correspondingly low—many fami- 
lies have nothing but bread from one week’s end to 
the other.” He speaks of the depression he felt on 
his return from this drive, ‘‘in which he had seen 
type after type of social life almost degraded to the 
level of barbarism.” 

Who is responsible for this sad state of things? 
Are the people who are born into it—who are 
dragged up in it—who are debarred by ignorance 
and poverty and the iron chains of habit from 
getting out of it? No; every happy family in the 
land is responsible. Ye happy English households, 
realise how much you owe to the comforts of your 
well-appointed home. Think not that you have done 
your duty by merely enjoying those comforts and 
shining like a bright warm spot in the cold, cheerless 
desert of life. You know that home is the congenial 
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tion of the homes of England everything depends ; 
that if they are corrupt we shall surely sink, let 
our material prosperity be ever so great. Rest not, 
then, until you have put away this evil from amongst 
you—until at least it shall be a man’s own fault if 
his home becomes the abode of sin and misery. 





THE POLICE OF LONDON. 


THE population of London is nearly double that of 
Paris, four times that of New York, five times that 
of Berlin, six times that of St. Petersburg, twelve 
times that of Amsterdam, and eighteen times that of 
Rome. The inhabitants of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, added together, fall short of the 
population of London, which exceeds that of all 
Scotland, is more than equal to two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of all Ireland, and constitutes nearly one- 
eighth of the whole population of Great Britain. 
The increase alone in the inhabitants of London 
during the last thirty years exceeds the entire popu- 
lation of the kingdom of Greece, brigands included. 

Indeed, one of the most surprising things about 
modern London is the rapidity of its growth. Not- 
withstanding its already enormous size in 1849, not 
fewer than 225,322 new houses have been added to 
it since then, forming 69 new squares, and 5,831 new 
streets, of the total length of 1,030 miles! Nor has 
the growth of London apparently heen checked, not- 
withstanding adverse times ; for 5,167 houses were in 
course of erection in the month of February last. In 
short, as the French observer said of London, ‘it 
is not so much a city, as a province covered by 
houses.” 

The growth of London, however, has only kept 
pace with the power, population, and wealth of the 
empire. It is the seat of the Court, the Government, 
and the Legislature ; of the Supreme Courts of Law ; 
of science, art, and justice; and it might almost be 
described as the centre of the world’s commerce. 
While it is the capital of Great Britain and its vast 
colonial dependencies, London is also in a measure 
regarded as the capital of modern industry, to which 
men of energy and enterprise resort, not only from 
the counties and distant provinces, but from the 
various countries of Europe, and indeed from nearly 
all parts of the habitable globe. 

But while London thus attracts the most pushing, 
enterprising, and industrious men of many provinces 
and countries, it also attracts men of another sort— 
those who seek to live upon the industry of others. 
The best men rise to London, and the worst men 
sink to it. For though it is a centre of art, and 
intellect, and industry, London is also a centre of 
misery, poverty, and vice. Itis the general rendez- 
vous of the criminal classes, some of whom come to 
hide in it, and others to pursue their vocation of 
plunder in it. 

The miserable and desperate classes of London 
are almost equal in number to the population of 
some kingdoms: they would fill a great city by 
themselves. They include a multitude of beggars, 
tramps, match-sellers, crossing-sweepers, rag-pickers, 
organ-grinders, prostitutes, and others hanging on 
to the outskirts of society, ready at any moment to 
become criminal. In the second week of June last, 
there were 31,402 indoor paupers, and 88,992 outdoor 
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the public expense; and outside this actual pauper 
class, there is always a vast number of poor men and 
women, struggling for subsistence, amidst wretched- 
ness, dirt, drunkenness, and crime. 

It is not easy to form an estimate of the number of 
persons living by plunder, who look upon society as 
their daily prey. According to the Judicial Statistics, 
the criminal classes at large in England and Wales 
in 1868—excluding from the known thieves and 
depredators all who had been living honestly for a 
year at least subsequent to their discharge from any 
conviction—numbered as follows :— 





Under 16. Above 16. Totals. 
Known thievesand depredators 3,743 ... 19,216 ... 22,959 
Receivers of stolen goods... 54... 3,041 ... 3,095 
Prostitutes ae cw. Ig htO «0 26901 ... Bi, 100 
Suspected persons ... ... ... 3,753 ... 25,715 ... 29,468 
Vagrants and tramps . 6,366 ... 26,572 ... 32,988 

15.191 100,455 115,646 


If to these we add the daily average of criminals 
in gaol, or 18,677, we arrive at a total number of the 
known criminal population of England and Wales, 
of 134,323. Of these, 16,053 thieves and depre- 
dators, receivers of stolen goods, suspected persons, 
vagrants, and tramps, with 5,678 prostitutes, be- 
longed to the metropolis; and adding to them the 
daily average of 7,800 criminals undergoing sentence 
in metropolitan prisons, we obtain a total of 29,531, 
or about one-fifth of the whole criminal classes of 


England and Wales, who make London the head- | 


quarters of their operations. 

But this estimate is doubtless very much within 
the actual number, as only a comparatively small 
proportion of felonies are detected, for which the 
offenders are brought to justice. A common pick- 
pocket will steal daily, one day with another, about 
six pocket-handkerchiefs in order to ‘‘live,” and 
the chances are that he will commit from three to 
four hundred thefts of this petty sort before he is 
caught. Yet such is the vigilance of the police, that 
in 1868 not fewer than 9,799 persons guilty of 
felonies affecting property were apprehended in the 
metropolitan district alone, of whom 6,145 were tried 
and convicted. 

When such are the numbers of the criminal classes 
who are in a state of constant war against society— 
who live by plunder, regarding honest people going 
about their daily business but as so many persons 
with pockets to be picked, and dwelling-houses, 
shops, and warehouses. only as so many places to be 
robbed—the wonder is, not that the number of 
felonies against property should be so great, as that 
London should, after all, be one of the safest places 
in the world to live in. 

The wonder, however, ceases when it is considered 
that scoundrelism has no principle of cohesion. If 
these thirty thousand persons of the lawless classes 
had the power of organisation, society would be at 
their mercy. But there is no “honour among 
thieves,” notwithstanding the popular maxim. They 
cannot trust one another, and ave usually ready to 
sell and betray each other. ‘They live in a state of 
constant fear, and a hand placed suddenly on the 
thief’s shoulder from behind is apt to paralyse the 
boldest. 

For the same reason that the lawless classes arrayed 
against society are weak, the constabulary forces 
arrayed in detence of society are strong. The baton 
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may be a very ineffective weapon of offence, but it is 
backed by the combined power of the Crown, the 
Government, and the Constituencies. Armed with it 
alone, the constable will usually be found ready, in 
obedience to orders, to face any mob, or brave any 
danger. The mob quails before the simple baton of 
the police officer, and flies before it, well knowing 
the moral as well as physical force of the nation 
whose will, as embodied in law, it represents. And 
take any man from that mob, place a baton in his 
hand and a blue coat upon his back, put him forward 
as the representative of the law, and he too will be 
found equally ready to face the mob from which he 
was taken, and exhibit the same steadfastness and 
courage in defence of constituted order. 

It is in this conscious weakness and disorganisa- 
tion of the criminal classes on the one hand, and 
this conscious strength and organisation of the 
defenders of law on the other, that the chief security 
of civilised society consists. A comparatively small 
number of honest, steady, active men—compact and 
well organised—acting under the direction of skilled 
and experienced officers, will always have an immense 
advantage over the heterogeneous mass of roughs, 
thieves, and desperate characters which constitute 
And such a body 
London unquestionably possesses in its Metropolitan 
Police Force. 

A distinguished stranger, who lately visited 
England, said of the force generally, ‘‘ When I 
speak of the English police, I take off my hat,” and 
he suited the action to the word. Nor was the com- 
pliment undeserved; for a more carefully-selected, 
well-conducted, and efficient body of men, than the 
Metropolitan and City of London Police, probably 
does not exist in any country. 

The value of the present police organisation of the 
metropolis can only be duly estimated by contrasting 
it with the state of anarchy which it superseded. 
Before the establishment of the present force, the 
government of London was entirely in the hands of 
the Corporation and vestries. Its administration 
was entirely local, and therefore inefficient ; for, not- 
withstanding the eulogies so often pronounced from 
the Stump on “the glorious principles of local self- 
government,” those principles, when reduced to 
practice, will usually be found exhibited in jobbing, 
waste, maladministration, and local disorder. Such 
at least was the case with the police of London; and 
the belief is growing that the same incompetency 
continues to be exhibited by the same local bodies in 
their administration of the poor law and other 
branches of civic government over which they con- 
tinue to exercise control.—The Quarterly Review. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
XII.— CALICO PRINTING. 


Aurnoven I have endeavoured to keep dyeing 
proper distinct from calico printing, yet that has been 
found impossible, the one running into the other at 
so many points. A general distinction between them 
will, however, be readily perceived. When it is 


desired to dye the materials of a gentleman’s coat, or 
a lady’s silk dress, the textile material in either case 
is thrust into the dye vat, either with or without mor- 
danting, according as the dye to be imparted is a 
substantive or adjective colour. 


When, however, the 
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roblem is to impress atextile fabric, mostly cotton, 
with various colours in different patterns, then clearly 
a similar process cannot be had recourse to. If the 
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fabric were immersed into a dye vat it would come | 
out one uniform colour; it would be dyed, in other | 


words, not printed. 

Cotton or calico printing requires for its successful 
operation a refined acquaintance with chemistry, 
Some arts fall into routine from which there is no 
departure, but the art of calico printing is assuredly 
not one. <A practical calico printer could no more 
affirm where his art is to end than where chemistry is 
toend. Almost so soon as chemical experiment evolves 
a new and beautiful colour, fashion adopts it, and im- 
periously lays her command upon the cotton printer. 
Few persons rejoicing in the possession of printed 
cotton dresses can imagine the many experiments, 
the expenditure of time, of money, and of care, 
which have been lavished on their production. 

I have endeavoured to lead up to this art, through 
the exposition of principles gradually explained. I 
have shown as a simple case that a fabric dyed 
throughout with the colour indigo can have its blue 
tint bleached away—destroyed through the agency of 
chlorine; and the means of generating chlorine on the 
spot, so to express one’s self, have been explained. 

his is one of the simplest cases of cotton printing, 
but it can only produce white upon blue. Neither is 
it to be imagined that the methods of applying chlorine 
to this purpose are always such as described. For 
example, the sort of pocket-handkerchief known as the 
bandanna, a blue indigo ground having white spots 
upon it, is made, or rather printed, in this way :—A 
blue indigo ground having been imparted through- 
out, the blue spots are discharged by chlorine, indeed, 
but not in the fashion already described. <A thick 
layer of the cotton texture being taken, is laid between 
two metal plates, perforated where the spots are 
designed to appear, and submitted to hydrostatic 
pressure. <A chlorinated solution being now poured 
upon the uppermost plate, is forced through the holes 
corresponding to the future spots, and so compactly 
are the handkerchiefs laid and pressed together, that 
the chlorinated fluid in passing does not wander 
circumferentially, but restricts itself tothe margin or 
edge of each spot, and by this device the bleaching 
action is restricted to the place where wanted. A third 
common mode of developing patterns in two colours 
is known by the name of stopping out. Assume, 
for the sake of example, we were to take a piece of 
white calico and lay on melted or dissolved wax in 
figures ; assume then we plunge the prepared goods 
into a dye vat, containing no matter what dye, the 
sole reservation being that it has not the power to 
dissolve the wax. Under these circumstances it is 
evident the dye stuff would alone be taken up in 
places where the wax was not, and that subsequently 
dissolving out, or otherwise getting rid of the wax, 
we should obtain our piece of calico, retaining its 
whiteness wherever the wax had been. 

Considering the refined nature of calico-printing 
operations, and their connection, most of them, at least, 
with a pretty full development of chemistry, it might 
seem to follow, as a matter of course, that the 
ancients were not acquainted with this art. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, indeed, were not, of 
that we are assured; but to affirm a similar conclu- 
sion in respect to Oriental nations, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Babylonians, Hindoos, and Chinese, would 
not merely be stretching assumption beyond its just 
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| limits, but would be somewhat opposed to history. 
Certain eastern people had a deeper knowledge of 
experimental science than they are commonly ac- 
credited with. Experimental science found little 
favour at any time with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The philosophy of both was speculative, 
and such points of science as could not be dispensed 
with, because of their application to the needs of 
ordinary life, were embodied in handicrafts followed 
by slaves. It was otherwise with Oriental nations. 
The Chinese made excellent porcelain tinted with 
various colours, at the time when the utmost efforts 
of Greek and Etruscan ceramic art did not enable 
those who worked at it to get beyond the production 
of red and black clay vases for drinking, and coffins 
for the dead. The Babylonians seem to have known 
the art, not only of glass-making but of grinding 
lenses ; and a Babylonian brick is to be found in our 
own geological museum, Jermyn Street, coated with 
white tin oxide glaze—the very same thing that the 
Spanish Saracens used for making the celebrated 
Majolica, and the secret of which, having been lost, 
or too well concealed, was rediscovered by Bernard 
Palissy. Coming to the subject we are engaged 
upon, suspicion will soon arise that some of the 
Eastern Orientals were conversant with the art of 
cotton printing. Turning to the word ‘‘sindon” in 
our Greek dictionaries, we shall find the meaning 
‘“‘fine linen” given to it, but dictionary makers are 
not, in matters of science, always to be depended upon. 
Thus our own great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, states 
that the cranberry is a wortleberry—it is nothing of 
the sort ; and with respect to sindon, there is much 
reason for believing it to have signified printed 
cotton of the sort we should now call chintz. Hero- 
dotus, too, mentions that in Egypt the art was known 
of dipping cotton fabrics into a vat of dye, and with- 
drawing them of various colours. A mere reference 
to the ancient records of cotton printing must suffice 
for this place, our concern being te give an outline of 
the modern practice of this art. 

Generally it may be stated that all the colours 
used in calico printing are adjective or mordanted 
colours. Regarding dye stuffs as a group, and 
speaking generally, it may be said that their affinity 
for animal is much greater than for vegetable fibre, 
anexemplification of which is prominently manifested, 
as we have before said, in the operation of dyeing 
cotton of the peculiar tint known as Turkey red. 
The simplest and most obvious device for im- 
pressing coloured patterns upon cotton is that of 
blocking, a process so exactly comparable to that 
used in making certain sorts of paper hangings that 
one operation may be taken as equivalent to the 
other. Its practice will be well understood from 
the following. Suppose a stamp—a_ butter-stamp 
will serve the purpose—to be taken, charged with 
any dye material, and impressed on a piece of suit- 
able fabric, then evidently a colour would be im- 
pressed. Whether the colour would be permanent 
or not must depend on whether the colour be a 
substantive colour, able to become attached of its 
own accord, or if an adjective colour, whether the 
receiving tissue has been properly mordanted. By 
repeating the stamping process the pattern might 
be repeated again and again, care being taken to 
lay on the impression evenly and squarely, provision 
for doing which is made by the paper stainer and 
calico printer by certain pegs and side marks on 
his blocks. Not so very long ago the blocking 
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process done by hand was the only method employed 
for the direct impression of patterns upon calico. 
It is still sometimes employed, but the use of pattern- 
engraved metal cylinders is now far more general. 

Perhaps one possible effect of blocking is not yet 
apprehended by the reader. Perhaps he does not 
see, and will need to be informed, that the same 
process which enables a cotton printer to lay on 
a tint directly, may also enable him by an easy 
modification to effect a white pattern. To do this 
he has only to smear his block with wax, or some 
equivalent stopping, and wherever the stopping is 
impressed colour will not attach. 

Some of the more elaborate patterns impressed 
on cotton goods have been achieved by a variety 
of processes, such as cylinder printing, blocking, 
stopping out, and chlorine discharge ; in fact, the 
ingenious resources brought to bear in the pro- 
duction of these tints fills scientific persons with 
surprise, much more is it calculated to surprise 
those not versed in science. Some tints, beautiful 
to look at and desirable in themselves, cannot be 
fixed, or more guardedly to speak, chemical science 
has not yet indicated a mode of fixing them. French 
ultramarine is of this sort; Scheele’s green, an 
arsenical preparation, is another. Ladies in point 
of fact are conversant with certain varieties of cotton- 
printed goods that will not wash—are not expected 
to wash. In an early paper of this series I 
have already adverted to the hard straits cotton 
printers were driven to for impressing figures of 
the lovely French ultramarine on cotton. Unable 
to dissolve and fix the ultramarine in the manner 
of a legitimate dye, they mixed it with a paste 
made of Dutch cheese and ammonia, then simply 
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painted on the blue paste. In this case the device 
was not objectionable on any ground of hurt. 
fulness, but the same thing cannot be affirmed 
of Scheele’s green, the arsenite of copper, which igs 
also mechanically attached in a somewhat similar 
manner. ‘The practice is not to say hurtful, but 
deadly, for not only does simple attrition of surface, 
as in the act of walking, cause portions of the 
green pigment to come away in dust and enter the 
lungs, but the heat of fires and the fumes of 
burning gas cause some of the arsenical green to 
form poisonous vapours. This is nota mere theory, 
but a stern practical fact. I myself met with the 
following case, the application of which to human 
beings will be obvious. A gentleman, a medical 
man practising in the City, had in his house a 
small room prepared with arsenical green paper. In 
this room hung a cage of canary birds which died. 
under suspicious circumstances. My opinion being 
invoked, I accused the paper. The chamber was 
small, and brilliantly lighted with gas. The paper 
was a flock paper, and upon the flock suspicious- 
looking dark particles had accumulated. A little 
of this material, brushed away with a feather and 
submitted to analysis, evoked arsenic enough, if 
swallowed, to have killed a man. Swallow this 
stuff no man would, but physiologists well know 
that arsenic is far more deleterious when breathed 
than swallowed. 

To extend our notice of cotton printing beyond 
this limit would not be profitable. e should find 
ourselves floundering amongst long names of chemical 
things, amongst machinery and other technical de- 
tails not very comprehensible to the outside world, 
and not instructive. 







Y Folkheim’s bending vines and corn 

The broad Rhine rolls over silvery sands, 
And there in his porch at early morn 

Old Franz the mayor of the village stands. 
A shepherd youth draws quickly near, 

**Good master Franz, if you know it, say, 
What sound is that in the East I hear, 
[ Like thunder hollow, and far away?” 


’ ‘* God keep it far from our village, boy! 
That sound, nigh sixty years ago, 
Made me and mine from our dwelling fly 
To the wintry woods and the drifting snow. 
it made my grandsire rise and flee 
From ripened fields in the harvest days, 
And pause on the mountain-side to see 
His village and land in one wide blaze. 


‘¢Thus, through our luckless generations, 
Have armies burst on the land like waves, 
And left behind but their desolations, 
The ruined homes, and the battle graves. 
It was now for a statesman’s cherished scheme, 
And then for a prince’s power or pride, 
But ever the reckoning read the same, 
The cannon roared and the thousands died. 


**Oh, storied Rhine, if all the blood 

Poured forth on thy fair banks could appear, 
Since first there met by thy silvern flood 

The Roman sword and the Teuton spear, 


A Voice of the Gime. 


That crimson wave should far outflow 
Thine own by the summer sun set free 
From the hoary heights of the Alpine snow 
To the sandy bays of the Northern Sea. 


‘¢ And now in old Europe’s thoughtful days, 

Is this what her boasted knowledge brings ? 
With tomes and teachers in all our ways, 

Has the world never a school for kings ? 
Nor yet for nations, whose praise attends 

The statesman’s craft and the conqueror’s crime, 
Whose skill is taxed and whose science bends 

To serve destruction from clime to clime ? 


“Oh, men whom nature has made brothers, 
In wants and perils, in hopes and fears, 
Who at the knees of Christian mothers 
Have prayed in your tender loving years, — 
is there no dear remembered truth 
Left in your hearts from that better day ; 
No voice of wisdom, no thought of ruth, 
That yet forbids you to waste and slay ? 


‘* Must you be still the spoil or sport, 
The ready tools or the victims blind, 
Of those that in cabinet and court 
Sit plotting-treason against mankind ? 
Have your best and your wisest hoped in vain, 
For the promised time when strife shall cease, 
And nations rest in the glorious reign e 
Of Him whose name is the Prince of Peace?” 
FRANCES BROWNE» 














